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RESIGNATION  OF  THE  MANAGING  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  BLINDNESS 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  since  its  establishment 
in  1915,  presented  his  resignation  to  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  meeting  of  April  4,  to  take 
effect  September  1 . 

In  reluctantly  accepting  the  resignation  the  Board  of  Directors 
expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Van 
Cleve  to  the  Committee.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  Managing 
Director  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Van  Cleve  is  Principal  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  This  school  is 
engaged  in  an  extensive  building  program  preparatory  to  removal 
from  its  present  location  at  Ninth  Avenue  and  34th  Street  to  the 
Bronx.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  feels  that  his  duties  as  Principal  of  the 
school  will  require  all  of  his  time.  He  will,  however,  remain  a 
member  of  the  Board  and  will  always  be  ready  to  give  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  the  advantage  of  that  wise  counsel  upon  which  the  success 
of  the  organization  has  been  built. 

The  Executive  Committee  announced  the  selection  of  Lewis  H. 
Carris,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  for  the  position  of  Man¬ 
aging  Director,  the  appointment  to  become  effective  September  1. 


NEWS  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COMMITTEE 
“I  want  to  join  your  Committee  because  my  grandmother  was 
nearly  blind,”  writes  one  Junior  member.  Boys  and  girls  are  be¬ 
coming  members  of  the  young  organization,  not  just  “for  the  fun 
of  the  thing,”  but  with  a  real  wish  to  take  part  in  protecting  the 
eyes  of  the  rising  generation,  that  none  may  become  blind  or  nearly 
blind  if  such  handicap  can  be  prevented. 
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Ninety- five  young  people,  representing  seventeen  different 
states,  are  on  the  list,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  interested 
through  talks  given  at  the  Roland  Park  Country  School.  Balti¬ 
more.  and  the  Famam  School.  Philadelphia.  The  secretary  also 
spoke  in  March  to  the  girls  at  St.  Timothy's  School.  Catonsville, 
Maryland,  and  gave  a  story  talk  over  the  radio. 

It  is  impossible  with  a  limited  staff  to  come  into  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  young  people  all  over  the  United  States  and  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  local  situations  and  opportunities  for  intensive 
work:  therefore  the  Committee  is  enlisting  the  aid  of  Junior  League 
members.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  have  responded  by  form¬ 
ing  groups  under  the  respective  leadership  of  Miss  Dorothy  H. 
Levering  and  Miss  Annette  Parke,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  other  Leagues  follow  suit  in  actively  carrying  on  the  national 
sight-saving  campaign  among  children  of  their  own  communities. 

SUMMER  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  SIGHT  SAVING 

CLASSES 

An  opportunity  for  training  teachers  of  sight  saving  classes  will 
be  offered  by  the  George  Peabody  Summer  School,  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  The  course  will  be  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha¬ 
way.  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Summers,  for  six  years  special 
teacher  of  a  sight  saving  class  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  summer 
session  opens  June  11.  The  School  for  the  Blind  at  Nashville  is 
most  hospitably  opening  its  doors  at  a  very  moderate  rate  to 
teachers  taking  this  course. 

Full  particulars  of  the  course  may  be  obtained  from  the  registrar 
of  Peabody  College  or  from  Mr.  I.  S.  Wampler,  Superintendent  of 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

REVISION  OF  THE  CODE  OF  SCHOOL  LIGHTING 

In  1918  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  issued  a  Code  of 
Lighting  School  Buildings.  In  the  five  intervening  years  advance 
has  been  made  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  revise  the  Code.  The 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society  has  been  designated  joint 
sponsor  with  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for  this  revision. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  representing  the  chief  national 
bodies  interested  in  this  subject.  A  representative  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  serving  on  this 
committee. 
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The  office  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  submitted  a  report  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  standard  system  of  arti¬ 
ficial  illumination  in  all  post  offices.  According  to  the  report  a 
technical  study  was  made  of  two  typical  post  offices,  one  modem 
and  one  of  an  older  type.  A  study  of  the  relationship  between  the 
volume  of  light  and  the  eye  strain  on  the  workers  showed  figures 
heavily  in  favor  of  those  employees  working  in  the  modem  office, 
while  speed  tests  in  sorting  and  handling  mails  showed  an  increase 
of  4.4  percent  under  adequate  lighting. 

“Eye  Hazards  in  Industrial  Occupations/'  Publication  No.  12 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  is 
being  revised.  Some  of  the  material  that  is  being  received  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  revision  is  noteworthy. 

One  plant  reports  as  follows : 

“  Regarding  the  prevalence  of  eye  defects  as  found  during  the  physical 
examination  of  applicants  for  employment,  our  examining  physician  re¬ 
ports  that  out  of  6,142  men  examined,  3.111  had  defective  vision— ap¬ 
proximately  51%.  Of  this  number.  2,991  had  defective  vision  in  both 
eyes.  In  our  dispensary  and  first-aid  rooms,  38%  of  all  work  done  is 
eye  work,  principally  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  not  embedded.  In 
1922  we  had  three  eyes  lost  from  trauma,  all  three  from  embedded  steei 
penetrating  through  the  vitreous  and  landing  against  the  retinal  wall. 
Of  course  these  accidents  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  men  had  been 
wearing  their  goggles." 

Forty  thousand  glass  eyes  are  imported  into  the  L'nited  States 
every  year;  many  thousands  are  manufactured  in  this  country. 
The  average  life  of  a  glass  eye  is  six  months.  It  is  a  lucrative 
business  for  the  manufacturer,  but  fitting  thousands  of  empty 
sockets  with  glass  eyes  did  not  prove  sufficiently  interesting  to 
one  concern,  with  the  result  that  it  decided  to  kill  the  glass  eye  end 
of  the  business  by  making  every  day  in  every  way  better  and  better 
goggles.  If  all  workers  in  hazardous  occupations  will  co-operate, 
the  glass  eye  business  will  become  less  lucrative. 

STANDARDS  FOR  EYE  CLINICS 

The  Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics  of  the  City  of  New  York 
have  issued  the  1922  report,  showing  a  study  of  forty-three  member 
institutions  maintaining  both  bed  and  out-patient  sendee.  L'nder 
the  heading,  "Standards  for  Eye  Clinics."  the  report  states: 
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“Detailed  standards  for  out-patient  service  in  eye  clinics  have  been 
drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ophthal- 
mological  Section,  consisting  of  nine  leading  specialists  headed  by  Dr. 
Walter  E.  Lambert.  The  present  service  was  studied  by  Dr.  Conrad 
Berens,  Jr.,  and  the  executive  staff  of  the  Association,  and  found  to  be 
generally  unsatisfactory  because  of  over-crowding,  meager  and  poorly 
arranged  equipment,  unsatisfactory  methods  of  providing  eye-glasses, 
and  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  doctors  for  eye  testing 
(‘refraction  work’).  The  detailed  standards  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
these  studies  have  been  ratified  by  the  Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics, 
and  are  soon  to  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology. 
Special  recommendations  have  been  made  toward  improving  refraction 
service  and  also  toward  more  satisfactory  arrangements  for  providing 
glasses  for  patients.  Consideration  of  the  proposed  standards  is  espe¬ 
cially  urged  upon  the  trustees  of  the  individual  institutions  having  eye 
clinics.” 

Advance  copies  of  the  article  soon  to  appear  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Ophthalmology  prove  that  it  will  be  well  worth  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  everyone  interested  in  conserving  vision. 

Illinois 

At  the  request  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  spent  two  weeks  in  that  state  giving  demonstration 
courses  in  the  normal  schools  of  Chicago  and  De  Kalb,  and  in 
Northwestern  University;  talks  were  given  to  groups  at  Hull 
House,  to  parent  teachers’  associations,  and  to  general  audiences. 
The  secretary  spent  some  time  in  the  sight  conservation  classes 
which  are  rapidly  forging  to  the  front. 

Indiana 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
Dr.  O.  B.  Nesbit,  Director  of  Medical  Inspection  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Gary,  to  be  present  at  a  conference  held  to  consider  the 
best  methods  of  lighting  new  school  buildings  and  the  possibilities 
of  improving  conditions  in  old  buildings.  The  lighting  problem  in 
a  manufacturing  city  where  a  great  deal  of  soft  coal  is  used  is 
always  difficult  of  solution,  but  Gary  fortunately  has  room  to 
spread  out  and  can  give  its  children  the  benefit  of  open  spaces 
surrounding  school  buildings.  For  artificial  illumination  the  best 
type  of  fixture  under  the  conditions  in  Gary  is  that  giving  direct 
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illumination  with  totally  enclosing  globes  to  prevent  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  light  that  would  otherwise  be  caused  by  smoke 
and  dust. 

Kansas 

The  Kansas  State  Legislature,  now  in  session,  has  passed  a  law 
creating  a  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  making  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  next  two  years  for  the  support  of  its  work. 
This  law  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  News  Let¬ 
ter  because  of  the  responsibility  placed  upon  the  commission  for 
the  conservation  of  vision. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  responsibilities  placed  upon  a  state 
commission  for  the  blind,  the  act  provides — 

“That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  co-operate  with  state 
and  local  boards  and  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  in  preventing  the 
loss  of  sight,  in  alleviating  the  condition  of  *  *  *  persons  with 
failing  sight  *  *  *  *  *.  The  commission  shall  co-operate  with 
the  state  and  local  boards  of  health,  the  state  and  local  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  such  other  state  and  local  agencies  as  may  be  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision  and  shall  furthermore  seek  to  disseminate  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  proper  care  of  the  eyes,  such  information  to  be  prepared  in 
co-operation  with  the  department  or  departments  which  may  be  con¬ 
cerned.” 

The  Kansas  law  was  sponsored  by  the  Kansas  Association  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson  of  Topeka  is  President. 

The  Field  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  was  in  Kansas 
in  December  helping  to  prepare  the  bill.  He  also  visited  the  state 
in  February,  speaking  before  committees  of  the  legislature  in 
behalf  of  the  bill. 

Louisiana 

Like  all  associations  dealing  with  the  blind,  the  Louisiana  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  has  been  doing  much  work  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 

Upon  invitation  of  the  Commission,  the  Field  Secretary  spent 
four  days  in  New  Orleans,  March  26-29.  During  this  time  he 
spoke  to  twelve  audiences,  including  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis  and 
Lions  Clubs,  the  Parent-Teachers’  Association,  three  associations 
of  teachers,  the  normal  training  school,  the  Delgado  trades  school 
and  two  high  schools. 

The  Louisiana  Commission  for  the  Blind  confines  its  efforts  to 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Its  principal  work  has  been  the  main- 
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tenance  of  a  workshop  for  the  training  and  employment  of  blind 
persons.  In  addition  to  this  the  Commission  has  promoted  the 
establishment  of  two  conservation  of  vision  classes  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  and  now  has  under  consideration  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  nurse  to  do  special  work  in  eye  conservation. 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission  is  Miss  May  B. 
Collins.  Its  President  is  Mr.  S.  J.  Shwartz. 

Minnesota 

The  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  Governor  J.  A.  O. 
Preus  to  investigate  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the  blind  people 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  might  well  be  made  a  model  for  all 
state  commissions  taking  up  like  investigations.  Part  I  includes 
a  foreword,  a  statement  of  principles  and  recommendations.  Part 
II  includes  the  reports  of  special  committees: 

1.  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

2.  Education  of  the  Blind. 

3.  Occupation  and  Training. 

4.  Care  and  Support. 

5.  Non-Governmental  Agencies. 

An  appendix  contains  Statistical  Foreword  and  Tables. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  prevention  of  blindness 
states  the  principles  very  emphatically.  “This  conclusion  is 
based  upon  known  facts,  gathered  in  the  course  of  work  with  the 
blind,  looking  to  the  betterment  of  their  condition.  It  follows  that 
the  evil  can  be  made  a  decreasing  and  disappearing  one,  if  only  a 
reasonable  effort  is  made  on  the  preventive  side.  The  knowledge 
that  blindness  is  preventable  automatically  and  emphatically 
places  upon  society  the  responsibility  to  make  the  necessary  effort.” 

It  is  summarized  with  equal  clarity: 

1.  Most  blindness  can  be  prevented. 

2.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  making  it  a  disappearing  problem. 

3.  The  State  has  a  responsibility  for  the  control  of  blindness 
from  which  it  cannot  escape. 

4.  The  cost  of  a  program  of  prevention  is  small  when  compared 
with  the  cost  of  blindness. 

5.  It  is  a  project  in  human  conservation. 

6.  Justice  requires  that  Minnesota  safeguard  the  future  of  every 
child. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is 
very  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  serving  this  commission 
in  the  preparation  of  so  valuable  a  piece  of  work. 
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Mississippi 

Upon  invitation  of  the  Mississippi  Association  for  the  Blind,  the 
Field  Secretary  spent  two  weeks  in  the  state  (March  12-24)  helping 
the  Association  to  inaugurate  its  program  of  the  conservation  of 
vision. 

During  this  time  the  Field  Secretary  made  addresses  and  held 
conferences  in  the  following  places  in  Mississippi:  Jackson, 
Grenada,  Oxford,  Greenwood,  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Gulfport, 
Hattiesburg  and  Meridian. 

The  Mississippi  Association  for  the  Blind  has  been  organized  for 
less  than  a  year.  Its  president  is  Mrs.  J.  H.  Waddell,  of  Jackson, 
and  its  secretary  is  Miss  Mary  Belle  Key,  of  the  same  city. 

The  Mississippi  Association  is  perhaps  the  first  organization  of 
its  kind  to  attempt  organized  work  in  a  state  where  there  are  no 
large  centers  of  population.  To  meet  the  situation  the  state  has 
been  divided  into  several  districts  and  a  vice-president  has  been 
elected  for  each  district. 

Missouri 

“Rejoice  and  be  glad!”  writes  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the  Missouri  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  “our  dear  old  State  has  started  sight-saving  classes!” 
And  so  the  children  of  Missouri  with  seriously  defective  vision  are 
coming  into  their  own — the  right  to  an  education.  Rejoice,  indeed, 
and  be  glad ! 

New  York 

The  Fredonia  State  Normal  School  is  the  first  school  in  the  State 
to  take  advantage  of  the  demonstration  courses  being  given  to 
prepare  teachers  in  training  for  caring  for  the  eyes  of  their  future 
charges. 

Dr.  Howard  G.  Burdge,  the  Director,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  this  work,  devoted  adequate  time  to  its  presentation.  The 
Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  and  of  the  New  York  State  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  gave  the  lectures  of  the  course,  and  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  gave  the  demonstration  talks  to  the  children  of  the  practice 
school. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Blaisdel,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Fredonia,  and 
Dr.  F.  R.  Darling,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Dunkirk,  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  have  demonstration  talks  given 
in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  these  towns,  and  to  hold 
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teachers’  conferences  for  discussing  the  many  problems  regarding 
the  saving  of  sight,  accentuated  in  these  instances  by  the  large 
foreign  population. 

Ohio 

The  last  issue  of  The  News  Letter  was  able  to  give  the  very 
encouraging  report  from  Massachusetts  that  for  five  years  not  one 
child  in  that  state,  so  far  as  the  authorities  were  aware,  had  be¬ 
come  blind  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This  month  comes 
equally  encouraging  news  from  Ohio  summed  up  in  an  article  by 
Eva  P.  Palmer,  “Cleveland  After  Sixteen  Years.”  This  appeared 
in  the  last  quarterly  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Palmer,  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  is  indeed  fitted  to  speak  with  authority. 

“Prevention  of  blindness  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  city  and  proof  of  its  efficiency  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  blind  in  Cleveland  has  remained  stationary  for  twelve  years  while  the 
city  has  doubled  in  size.  There  is  no  blind  baby  under  three  years  of  age 
in  the  city.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  spent  the  week  of  March  12  in  Cincinnati  carrying 
out  a  program  arranged  by  Miss  Estella  Lawes,  supervisor  of  sight 
conservation  classes,  through  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Condon, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr.  Peters,  Commissioner  of  Health, 
and  Dean  Pechstein,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

During  the  week  the  demonstration  normal  course  was  given  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati;  the  lighting  of  classrooms  was  tested 
and  plans  drawn  up  for  better  conditions  where  such  proved  to  be 
necessary.  The  Secretary  found  that  the  “Cincinnati  Plan”  of 
making  every  class  a  sight  saving  class,  so  adequately  drawn  up 
and  put  into  execution  by  Miss  Lawes  and  so  splendidly  carried 
out  by  the  co-operating  teachers,  is  putting  Cincinnati  prominently 
on  the  map  of  sight  conservation  communities. 

Oklahoma 

The  Oklahoma  Legislature  has  more  than  doubled  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind. 
This  will  enable  the  Commission  to  add  to  its  field  workers  and  to 
extend  its  service  to  include  work  in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  Field  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  visited  the  State  in  December  and  in  February 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  amendments  to  the  Oklahoma  law. 
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